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COMPTON WYNYATES, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Tue fine old mansion of Compton Wynyates, Warwick- 
shire, is the property of the Marquis of Northampton, 
and gives the title of Lord Compton to his eldest son. 
It is situated on the southern border of Warwickshire, 
about four miles from Edgehill and two miles from the 
village of Braills; and is remarkable both for its site, 
which is in the deep hollow of a range of hills, and for 
its architectural peculiarities, which render it an interest- 
ing and picturesque specimen of the moated mansion 
of the fifteenth century. Standing as it does in so re- 
mote and secluded a dell, surrounded on all sides by 
trees and ponds, it is called by the country people, 
“ Compton in the Hole,” and the stranger, setting out 
from one of the neighbouring villages, has much ado 
to find the venerable mansion, without the assistance of 
a guide, Mr. Howitt, in his Visits to Remarkable 
Places, gives us a romantic account of his first visit to 
Compton Wynyates, With considerable difficulty, and 
with small aid from the peasants in the neighbourhood 
(who seemed scarcely able to point out the route to this 
unfrequented spot), Mr, Howitt at length reached an 
eminence from which he could look down on the solitary 
and secluded valley in whieh stood the ancient building 
he was in search of. 


I know not (he says) how to describe the feeling which 
came over me at the sight of it, There was some 80 
still—so dream-like—so unlike any ancient hall which I 
had ever seen, that I stood and gazed on it in a sort of won- 
dering reverie. It seemed as if I had suddenly come upon 
an enchanted region, or had got a peep at the castle of 
Avalon, where King Arthur and Ogeir, the Paladin, are 
said still to abide with the fairy Morgana, awaiting the time 
when they shall return to the realms of France and Eng- 
land, to restore them to their ancient chivalrous honour, 
The words of Bishop Perey’s ballad of the “ Hermit of 
Warkworth” came vividly upon my mind, 


Behind yon hill so and high, 
Down in the lowly glen, 
There stands a castle fair and strong, 


Far from the abode of men, 


Far, indeed, from the abodes of men did‘it seem, though I 
had so recently passed through the village of Tysoe,—but it was 
far from the stir of the present men of cities and steam-engines, 
It was not the fashion of these times, There stood, in its 
perfect calm, that dark red old mansion, with all its gables, 
towers, and twisted chimneys, with its one solitary smoke 
ascending above its roof, and around it neither other habita- 
tion nor any visible object or sound of life. Its hills and 
woods seemed to shut it in to a perpetual loneliness; and 
the gleam of still waters came diml a and there through 
the openings amongst overhanging me. 

This picturesque old mansion has been uninhabited 
for nearly a century, with the exception of a few rooms 
appropriated to the use of a steward or bailiff; and there 
is so little intereourse between it and the busy world 
that it does not appear that any carriage-road leading to 
the spot is now in existence, 

The view selected for our present purpose from Mr. 
Nash’s admirable work, is that of the prineipal entrance 
to the house, whieh faces the south, and has an exceed- 
ingip-vennnntte and picturesque aspect, with its broken 
out of turrets, gables, and twisted chimneys, Over 
the projecting gateway which leads into the inner court 
are the royai arms, supported by a griffin and dog, and 
surmounted by the crown royal. The gateway is like- 
wise adorned with quaint representations lizards, 
mice, » &c. The picturesque effeet of the whole 
building is much heightened by the mixture of brick and 
stone, with the old plaster gables, The figures scat- 
tered through the are explained by Mr. Nash 
as representing the tilting at the * Quintain,” an initia- 
tory exercise.to the more stirring and important joust or 
tournament. The Quintain was a revolving figure with 
extended arms, to the extremity of which were hung, by 
a chain, bags of sand and logs of wood; and the object 
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of the horseman was, while going at full speed, to strike 
with his lance the figure in the centre of the forehead, 
but should he miss his mark and hit the figure on either 
side it revolved with more or less rapidity; when it re- 
quired no little dexterity to escape the swinging ven- 
geance of the grim Saracen, who generally dealt such a 
blow as unhorsed the unskilful wielder of the lance, to 
the great amusement of the spectators*. 

Leaving the south front, and passing through the 
projecting gateway which forms so considerable a por- 
tion of its beauty, we arrive at the square court round 
which the house is built. The most striking feature of 
the edifice, as seen from this court, is the bay-window of 
the hall, which is “ of grand proportion and of a fine and 

ure design.” The interior of this hall is described by Mr. 
Howitt as retzining the style and features of the feudal 
age. Traces are yet seen in the oaken roof of the aper- 
ture whence the smoke escaped from the fire in the 
centre of the floor. Some grotesque carvings ornament 
a sereen beneath the old music-gallery, and amongst 
them is a representation of a battle-scene, with figures 
of knights on horseback fighting, others falling, others 
lying slain—* all sketched with a grace that would 
match some of the Egyptian tombs, and a perspective 
that would delight the Chinese. Some of the slain men 
are tumbling up hill, and others are miraculously lying 
in the air as if there were no such thing as specific 
gravity in the world. One wonders that even the 
carver could keep any gravity in himself.” 

The whole mansion, with the exception of two or three 
rooms furnished for the use of the marquis in the 
shooting season, wears a most forlorn aspect, being 
stripped of all its original furniture and decorations, 
Not a bench, table, picture, nor piece of tapestry is left: 
the ceilings alone present a specimen of the richness of 
the internal appearance of the dwelling in ancient times, 
They are said to be agg | beautiful, and, in most 
instances, in good condition. Numerous armorial insig- 
nia throughout the dwelling record the loyalty of the 
house, at the same time that they afford emblems of the 
royal favour. There are two chapels within the house, 
one being on the ground-floor and bearing marks of 
having been devoted to Protestant worship, and another 
in the roof, called the Popish chapel, and probably em- 
ployed by some adherents of the Church of Rome, at a 
period when their creed was no longer that of the 
nation, and was, therefore, followed in privacy and re- 
tirement. Who these adherents could have been in a 
family remarkable, through succeeding generations, for 
its love of Protestantism, it is difficult to conjecture. 
The family whose history is connected with Compton 
Wynyates, must now be alluded to. 

The Comptons were a distinguished family in War- 
wickshire, holding various high and responsible offices, 
from the reign of John to that of Henry VIII. At the 
latter period Sir William Compton, successively page, 
groom, and chief gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
king, raised the family to a great degree of honour. So 
great a favourite was he with Henry that a special grant 
was made to hirfi and to his heirs, of “arms out of the 
king’s own royal ensigns and devices, viz., a lion passant 
—— Or, and for his crest a demi-dragon erased 

ules, within a coronet of gold, upon a Torse Argent 
and Vert.” By this distinguished individual the present 
house at Compton Wynyates was built, being partly 
constructed of the old materials from the castle of 
Fulbrook, which, by the royal permission, Sir William 
Compton pulled down. Mr. Howitt mentions a tradi- 
tion respecting this castle, which states that Sir W. 
Compton had the chimneys, which were very curious, 
removed whole, and conveyed upon scaffolds to the new 
building. The chapel as erected by him is spoken of by 
Dugdale as containing a window of very curious work- 


* A more extended notice of the Game of Quintain will be found in 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. XIV., p. 43, : 
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matship, the Passion of our Saviour being therem very 
lively represented ; and in the lower part thereof his 
own portraiture, as also that of his lady, both kneeling, 
in their surcoats of arms. He founded two chantries at 
Compton for daily prayers, “for the souls of the king, the 
queen, and lady Anne Hastings; as also for the souls of 
himself, his wife, his ancestors, and all Christian souls.” 

This Sir William died in the 20th of Henry VIII. 
His grandson became Lord Compton in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Ais son William was created Earl of 
Northampton in the reign of James I. This earl was 
also lieutenant of the county, knight of the garter, and 
president of the king’s council in the marches of Wales. 
He became also a nobleman of immense wealth by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Spenser; alderman of London. Sir John left to 
his daughter a fortune nearly approaching to a million 
of money, and it is said that the discovery of the full 
extent of this wealth, so overcame Lord Compton, that 
he became for a time somewhat unsettled in his intellect. 
On this occasion his lady addressed to him a letter, from 
which Mr. Howitt gives a long and amusing extract, 
and which, he remarks, was certainly “ the most likely 
means to recall his scattered senses;” inasmuch as it 
was calculated to convince him that “if his wife's 
fortune was magnificent, she had a right magnificent 
mind and notion of spending it.” After suggesting to 
her lord the best mode of disposing of his own affairs, 
this splendid lady requests that she may be supplied 
with two thousand six hundred pounds for her own use, 
to be paid quarterly, with an additional six hundred for 
charities; to be furnished with three horses for her own 
saddle, two coaches, one lined with velvet, with four 
very fair horses for herself, and one lined with cloth and 
laced with gold, with four good horses for her women. 
She required two gentlewomen, and six or eight gentle- 
men to be in attendance upon her, with a fit number of 
spare horses, caroches, and carriages. Two coachmen, 
two footmen, and a gentleman-usher, together with 
various female domestics, are mentioned among the 
extra expenses which her lord is to defray. And she 
requires for her purse at starting two thousand two 
hundred pounds, besides six thousand for jewels, and 
four thousand for a pearl chain, with twenty “excellent 
good gowns of apparel.” Then she tells him that seeing 
she is so reasonable in her demands, she prays that he 
will find her children their apparel and schooling, and 
all her servants their wages, and pay her debts. This, 
with a request for suitable furniture, canopies, fair hang- 
ings, plate, glass, silver warming-pans, &c., &c., and a 
desire that Lord Compton would build up Ashby House, 
purchase lands, lend no money, and allow her two thou- 
sand a year more, and double attendance, when he 
became an earl, concludes this extraordinary letter. 
Whether these demands really arose from the high and 
ambitious views of the lady, or were merely intended to 
awaken the mind of Lord Compton to the management 
of his large possessions, they show that the heiress was 
quite aware of her own importance, and of the state and 
ceremony usually attendant on wealth. 

The son of this lady was Spencer Compton, known as 
the loyal Earl of Northampton, for his attachment to 
the cause of Charles I. He was killed in the battle of 
Hopton Heath, and the house at Compton Wynyates 
was subsequently garrisoned by the Parliament army. 
Then were demolished the costly window of the chapel, 
and also the monumental sculptures found therein. 
They also destroyed the church hard by, so that even 
the fabric itself was totally reduced to rubbish. This 
church was rebuilt at the Restoration, and contains some 
monuments of the family. ; 

The secluded position of tnis ancient mansion is well 
illustrated by Mr. Howitt’s description of his walk from 
thence in the direction of a neighbouring village. In 
the attempt to find his way thither, he found himself on 
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a wild hilly moorland, rougn with furze, ant-hills, and 
bogs of sedge. He ascended to an old grey pyramid of 
stone which he saw on a hill above him, and though 
he was not more than about a furlong from Compton 
Wynyates, he says :— 

_ _I turned and saw that the house was already hidden in 
its deep combe, and shrouded by its wooded hills, and I 
was sensibly impressed with the utter loneliness and silence 
of the scene. The caw of a rook, or the plaintive bleat of a 
sheep on the moor, weré the only souiids that reached me; 
and Panel oe oving ree: be the sails of the old mill 
on the ill, and of .slowly-progressing plough-teams 
far off in thé heavy fields. I dE not have wondered, had 
I looked as I have done since, and found in the old maps 
of the courity, this ogee laid down as “ Compton Pike,” 
and the place itself as the “ World’s end.” 





Hast thou enjoyed those companions here, 
Whose love and fellowship delightful are ? 
Thou shalt, when thou from sight of those art gone, 
Of that high order be installed one, 
Which never did false brother entertain, 
Whereof ev’n God himself is Sovereign ; 
And in whose company thou shalt possess 
All perfect dear and lasting friendliness. 
Yea, there ev’n those whom thou on earth hast loved 
In life-time, with such love as is approved, 
Thou shalt enjoy again, and not alone 
Their friendship, but the love of every one 
Of those blest men and women, who both were, 
And are, and shall be till our Judge appear. 
G. Wirnen. 


Years may pass over our heads without affording any 
opportunity for acts of high beneficence or extensive utility ; 
whereas, not a day passes but, in the common transactions 
of life, and especially in the intercourse of domestic society, 
gentleness finds place for promoting the happiness of others, 
and for strengthening in ourselves the habit of virtue. Nay, 
by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we sometimes 
contribute more materially tothe advancement of happiness 
than by actions which are seemingly more important. 
There are situations in human life where the encouragi 
reception, the condescending behaviour, and the look ‘Of 
sympathy, bring ter relief to the heart than the most 
bountiful gift. hile, on the other side, when the hand 
of liberality is extended to bestow, the want of gentleness is 
sufficient to frustrate the intention of the benefit. We sour 
those whom we mean to oblige; and, by conferring favours 
with ostentation and harshness, we convert them into 
injuries.—Biarr. 


Consrper the nature and circumstances of man. [Intro- 
duced into the world in an indigent condition, he is sup- 
ported at first by the care of others; and as soon as he begins 
to act for himself, finds labour and industry to be necessary 
for sustaining his life, and supplying his wants. Mutual 
defence and interest give rise to society; and society, when 
formed, requires distinctions of property, diversity of con- 
ditions, subordination of ranks, and a multiplicity of occu- 
pations, in order to advance the general good. The services 
of the poor, and the protection of the rich, become recipro- 
cally necessary. The governors, and the governed, must 
co-operate for general safety. Various arts must be studied ; 
some respecting the cultivation of the mind, others the care 
of the body ; some to ward off the evils, and some to pro- 
vide the conveniences of life. In a word, by the destiny 
of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, man com- 
mences, at once, an active, not merely a contemplative being. 
Religion assumes him as such. It supposes him ~ go 
in this world, as on a busy stage. It regulates, but does 
not abolish, the enterprises and cares of ordinary life. It 
addresses itself to the various ranks in society; to the rich 
and the poor, to the istrate and the subject. It rebukes 
the slothful; directs the diligent how to labour; and 
requires every one to do his own business. — Barr. 





events are God’s. This removes an infinite 
burden from the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, dying 
creature. On this consideration only, can he securely lay 


Doutt1zs are ours, 





i d close his eyes in -BLarr. 
down his head an y rey > 
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Tue GRAYLING oR UBER, (Salmo thymallus. Linn.) 


Our late notices of fresh-water fish have been confined 
to the Cyprinide, or Carp family; we now conclude our 
course of articles on this subject, by describing two 
remaining species of the genus Salmo. 

The Grayling derives its name from the dusky blue 
or gray lines which mark its body longitudinally. It, 
however, varies in appearance at different seasons, and 
is sometimes so dark coloured as to be deserving of the 
name of wmber, or umbra, a shadow. It was at the 
latter period that Isaac Walton described the fish as 
being “ very black about his head, gills, and down his 
back.” The following may be taken as a good general 
description of this elegant fish:—The body is not so 
deep as that of the trout; the head is small, with protu- 
berant eyes, whose irides are silvery speckled with yellow ; 
the mouth is of a middle size, and the upper jaw the 
largest ; the teeth are very minute, placed in the jaws 
and roof of the mouth, and feeling like a fine file; the 
head is dusky; the covers of the gills are of a glossy 
green, yet, when in prime perfection, these parts are 
blackish, (differing in this respect from all other fish, 
being least beautiful when most in season); the back is 
of a dusky green, inclining to blue; the sides of a fine 
silvery gray, yet, when first taken, they seem to glitter 
with spangles of gold, and are marked with black spots 
irregularly placed ; the lateral line is nearly straight; 
the scales are large, and the lower edges dusky, forming 
straight rows from the head to the tail, which is much 
forked ; the large dorsal fin is strongly marked, the 
other fins are plain. The length of the fish seldom 
exceeds sixteen inches. Walton’s account of the gray- 
ling is an amusing mixture of truth and fable; but is 
given with such an air of simplicity that we think it will 
be acceptable to our readers. 


The umber and grayling are thought by some to differ, 
as the herring and pilcher do. But though they may do so 
in other nations, I think those in England differ nothing 
but in their names. Aldrovandus says they be of the trout 
kind, and Gesner says that in his country, which is Switzer- 
land, the grayling is accounted the choicest of all fish; and 
in Italy, he is in the month of May so highly valued, that 
he is sold then at a much higher rate than any other fish. 
The French also value the umber or grayling so highly, 
that they say he feeds on gold, and that many have been 
caught out of their famous river of Loire, out of whose 
bellys = of gold have been often taken. And some 
think that he feeds on water-thyme, and smells of it at his 
first taking out of the water; and they may think so with 
as good reason as we do, that our smelts smell like violets 
at their being first caught, which I think isa truth. Aldro- 
vandus says the salmon, the grayling, and trout, and all 
fish that live in clear and sharp streams, are made by their 
mother, Nature, of such exact shape and pleasant colours, 
purposely to invite us to a joy and contentedness in feasting 
with her. Whether this is a truth or not, is not my pur- 
= to dispute ; but ’tis certain, all that write of the umber 

eclare him to be very medicinable. And Gesner says, 
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that the fat of an umber or grayling being set, with a little 
honey, a day or two in the sun in a little glass, is very ex- 
cellent against redness, or swarthiness, or anything that 
breeds in the eyes. Salvian takes him to be cal ed umber 
from his swift swimming, or — out of sight more like 
a shadow or a ghost than a fish. Much more might be said 
of its smell and taste, but I shall only tell you that St. 
Ambrose, the glorious bishop of Milan, who lived when the 
church kept fasting days, calls him the flower-fish, or flower 
of fishes. 

In our own days, graylings are also held in much 
esteem a3 table fish; the flesh being white, palatable, 
and wholesome at any season in the year, though they 
are considered to be more particularly in season from 
September to January. The spawning season of the 
grayling is in April and May, and the young which are 
hatched in May or June become in September and 
October of the same year, nine or ten inches long, and 
weigh from five ounces to half a pound. The next year 
they arrive at from twelve to fifteen inches in length, and 
from three quarters to a pound in weight. *. 

Some naturalists consider the grayling to be a fish of 
passage, visiting the-sea at the first appearance of frost. 
Captain Williamson expresses his Conviction that they 
visit the sea during the coldest months, or at least, that 
they retire to the mouths of rivers, and recruit by means 
of the brackish waters. He says that with the exception 
of the Humber and Trent, which run into the German 
Ocean, nearly all the rivers containing grayling lie in 
the west of England and in Wales; and that they are 
never found but where salmon abound. That the gray- 
ling can exist in brackish water is denied by Sir H. 
Davy, who states that if they are put into water of that 
description it soon destroys them. This philosophic 
angler travelled through most of the Alpine valleys in 
the south and east of Europe, and through some of those 
in Norway and Sweden, fishing-rod in hand, and he 
informs us that he only met with grayling in situations 
at the foot of mountains, where the temperature approxi= 
mated to that of the atmosphere, which he thinks indis- 
pensable to the existence of this fish; and on no occasion 
did he meet with grayling in streams running from 
glaciers, at least, near their source. To satisfy himself 
on this point, he put some grayling and trout into a con- 
fined “water near its rising from a spring, when the 
grayling all died, but the trout lived. Great heat is 
also destructive to this delicate fish, and even in our 
temperate climate an unusually hot summer has been 
known to prove fatal to them. 

While grayling are abundant in many continental dis- 
tricts, they are very partially distributed in England; 
while in Ireland and in Scotland, they have not yet been 
met with. 

In order that they thrive well, it seems necessary that 
the ground over which they swim should consist of sand, 
gravel, and loam; such bottoms being very favourable 
to the production of the insect food which forms their 
chief subsistence. Some years ago some grayling were 
taken from the Avon, and put into the Test, in Hamp- 
shire. At first they seemed to thrive well where they 
were first placed, which was at Longstock, near Stock- 
bridge ; but in a few seasons they were lost to that part 
of the river, and descended lower and lower until they 
arrived below Houghton, where they are now only to be 
found. Mr. Blaine enumerates the rivers of England in 
which he has met with grayling : they are as follow :— 
The Avon, Test, Dove, Derwent, Lug, Wye, Severn, 
Teme, Trent, Irvon, Hodder, Dee, the Bath Wharf, 
Humber, and some of their tributary streams. A sup- 
position that this fish is an exotic, and was brought into 
this kingdom in the days of Papal dominion, to vary the 
luxurious fasts of those times, is alluded to in the Salmo- 
nia. In support of this opinion, the fact is mentioned 
that the grayling is found in several rivers where religious 
establishments of note were founded, as in the Avon, 
near Salisbury, the Ure, near Fountain’s Abbey, the 
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Wye, near Tintern, &c. But on the other hand it is 
asked, why, if the grayling be an imported fish, brought 
into the country for the purposes alluded to, do we not 
find it diffused through all the rivers of the south-west 
coast of England, where monastic establishments were 


numerous ? 


Tae Cuar, (Salmo savelinus.) 
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THE cHAR, (Salmo savelinus.) 

Bout, scholar, there is a- fish, that they in Lancashire 
boast very much of, called a char; taken there (and I think 
there only) in a mere called Winander Mere ; a mere, says 
Camden, that is the largest in this nation, being ten miles 
in Iength, and (some say) as smooth in the bottom as if it 
were paved with polished marble. This fish never exceeds 
fifteen or sixteen inches in length, and is spotted like a 
trout; and has scarce a bone, but on the back. But this, 
though I do not know whether it make the angler sport, 
a tet have you take notice of it, because it is a 
rarity, and of so high esteem with persons of great note, 


Such is the worthy Isaac’s account of a fish which is 
but little known even at the present day, for there are 
but few lakes in our country which produce the char, 
and even those in no great abundance. It is a fish which 
delights in clear and pure water, and scarcely ever 
wanders into running streams, unless the ground over 
which they flow is similar to that of the neighbouring 
lake. Yet it is not quite so circumscribed in its position 
as Walton would lead us to imagine, for besides Winan- 
der Mere, in Westmoreland, it is also found in Ullswater 
in Cumberland; in Lynn Quellyn near the foot of 
Snowdon, in certain lakes in Merionethshire, and in 
those of Llanberis; but in the last-named, since the 
discovery of the copper-mines, the fish have been nearly 
destroyed by mineral streams. The char is also found 
in Loch Tay, Loch Inch, &c., Scotland; and in Lough 
Esk, Ireland. The principal varieties are distinguished 
as the red char, (Salmo savelinus,) and the gilt or case 
char, (Salmo alpinus). 

The char is very delicate when potted, and in this 
state is sent to London in great quantities, during the 
season. But of those which are reputed to be char, it 
is said that not all are génuine, for there is a sort of 
trout caught in the Petterel, (a small rapid river that 
runs near Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland,) which 
is similar to the char in size, as fine in colour, and when 
potted scarcely to be distinguished from it. Thus it 
assumes the name, and rivals the flavour of the char, 
amongst the epicures of the metropolis. When fresh, 
the char has all the sweetness of the trout, with some- 
thing of the flavour of the red mullet. Both species of 
char are generally taken in what are termed breast nets, 
which are about twenty-four fathoms long, and about 
five where broadest. The Westmoreland red char we 
are told is in spawn from the beginning of January to 
the end of March, and is never known to ascend rivers, 
but always spawns in those parts of the lake which are 
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springy, where the bottom is smooth and sandy, and the 
water warmest. The case char is said to spawn at 
Michaelmas, and chiefly in the river Brathy, which, 
uniting with another called the Rowthay, about a 
quarter of a mile above Winander Mere, fall into the 
lake both together. The Brathy has a black rocky 
bottom; that of the Rowthay is a bright sand; and into 
this the char are observed never to enter.. Some of 
them spawn in the lake; but always in such parts of it 
as are stony, and resemble the channel of the Brathy: 
they are supposed to be in the highest excellence about 
May, and continue in perfection all the summer. 

The account of the spawning season of the Westmore 
land char, agrees with that of the same fish in Wales. 
Some have doubted whether the Welsh and English 
fish are of the same kind, but there appears io be no 
reason for this doubt. The Welsh name of the fish is 
torgoch, or red-belly. The char forms a much admired 
dish, at fashionable tables in Wales. 





Tuov, who canst make the loadstone’s touch impart 
An active virtue to the tempered steel, 
Oh let Tuy hand rest on us till we feel 
A new-born impulse stirring in the heart, 
And, springing from surrounding objects free, 
Point, with a tremulous confidence, to Thee !— 
AMERICAN, 


Ir there be any person in a country enlightened with the 
Gospel, who would banish the blessing of the Sabbath from 
the world, he must be a stranger to all the feelings of 
humanity, as well as to all the principles of religion and 
piety.—Jonzs of Nayland. 


A Farmer of Alsace sent two hundred francs to the Mis- 
sionaries, with this short observation:—“ When I was a 
boy, being once employed to sow, an experienced farmer 
said to me, ‘ Throw the seed out far, my lad.’—I did so— 
since then I have become rich in worldly goods, I therefore 
think I ought to do the same in spiritual matters.” 


Cuarist1anity is the very essence of truth; it is the truth 
divine, speaking to our whole being: occupying, calling 
into action, and satisfying man’s every faculty, supplyin, 
the minutest wants of his being, and speaking in one an 
the same moment, to his reason, his conscience, and his 
heart. It is the light of reason, the life of the heart, and 
the strength of the will—Prerre’s Discourses. 


Yzanrs rush by us like the wind. We see not whence the 
eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending; and we seem, 
ourselves to witness their flight without a sense that we 
are ¢ ; and yet time is beguiling man of his strength, 
as the winds rob the woods of their foliage.—W oopstocx. 
Reticron intrenches upon none of our privileges, invades 
none of our pleasures; it may indeed sometimes command 
us to change, but never totally to abjure them.—Souta, 


Tnoven prayer purchaseth blessings, giving praise doth keep 
the quiet possession of them.—FuLLER. 


WE are espied by God and observed by angels; we are be- 
trayed within, and assaulted without; the devil is our 
enemy, and we are fond of his mischiefs; he is crafty, and 
we love to be abused ; he is malicious, and we are credulous ; 
he is powerful, and we are weak; he is too ready of him- 
self, and yet we desire to be tempted ; the world is alluring,’ 
and we consider not its vanity ; sin puts on all pleasures, and 
yet we take it, though it D apes us to pain: in short, we are 
vain, and credulous, and sensual, and trifling; we are 
tempted, and tempt ourselves, and we sin frequently,’ and 
contract evil habits, and they become second natures, and 
bring in a second death miserable and eternal: every man 
hath need to fear, because every man hath weakness, and 
enemies, and temptations, and dangers, and causes of his 
own.—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Wirupraw Religion, and you shake all the pillars of mo- 
rality.—Biaim, 
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EXTRAORDINARY SWIMMING FEAT OF BROCK, 
THE YARMOUTH BOATMAN, 


Awonest the sons of labour there are none more deserving 
of their hard earnings than that class of persons denomi- 
nated Beachmen, on the shores of this kingdom. These 
men are bred to the sea from their infancy, are employed in 
the summer months very frequently as regular sailors or 
fishermen, and, during the autumn, winter, and spring, 
when gales are most frequent on our coast, in going off in 
boats to vessels in distress in all weathers, to the imminent 
risk of their lives. In our sea-ports these persons are 
usually divided into companies, to one of which, known by 
the name of Layton’s, whose “look out” is close to Yar- 
mouth Jetty, Brock belongs, and, in pursuit of his calling, 
the following event is recorded. 

About 1 p.m., on the 6th of October, 1835, a vessel was 
observed at sea from this station, with a signal flying for a 
pilot, bearing east, distant about twelve miles; when in- 
stantly the yawl “ Increase,” eighteen tons burden, belong- 
ing to Layton’s gang, with ten men and a London Branc 
Pilot, was under weigh, steering for the object of their 
enterprise. “I was as near as possible being left on shore,” 
said Brock, “for, at the time the boat was getting down 
to the breakers, I was looking at Manby’s apparatus for 
saving the lives of persons on a wreck then practising, and 
but for the ‘singing out’ of my messmates, which caught 
my ear, I should have been too late; but I reached in time 
to jump in with wet feet.” About 4 o’clock they came up 
with the vessel, a Spanish brig, bound from Hamburgh to 
Cadiz, leaky and both pumps at work. Three of the crew 
of the yawl were chosen to assist in pumping and piloting 
her into bay eps eee and the — der were then 
sent away; the weather looking squally. And now again 
the vendae shall have Brock’s own words, 

“ There was little better than a pint of on in the boat, 
which the Spaniards had given us, and the bottle had 
once round, each man taking a mouthful, and about half of 
it was thus consumed: most of us had got a bit of bread or 
biscuit in his hand, making a sort of light meal, and, into 
the bargain, I had hold of the main-sheet. We had passed 
the buoy of the Newarp Floating Light a few minutes, and 
the light was about two miles astern: we had talked of our 
job, (2.¢., of our earnings,) and had just calculated that by 
ten o’clock we should be at Yarmouth.” Without the 
slightest notice of its approach a terrific squall from the 
northward took the yawl’s sails flat aback, and the ballast 
which they had trimmed to windward ; being thus suddenly 
changed to leeward, she was upset inan instant. Her crew 
were nine in number. “’T was terrible,” observed Brock, 
** to listen to the eries of the poor fellows, some of whom 
could swim, and others who could not. Mixed with the 
hissing of the water and the howlings of the storm, I heard 
shrieks for merey, and some that had no meaning but what 
arose from fear, I struck out to get clear of the crowd, and 
in a few minutes there was no noise, for most of the men 
had sunk; and, on turning round, I saw the boat was still 
—_ from going down by the wind having got under the 
sails. I then swam back to her, and assisted an old man to 
get hold of one of her spars. The boat’s side was about 
three feet under water, and for a few minutes I stood upon 
her, bit I found she was gradually settling down, and 
when up to my chest I again left her and swam away ; and 
now for the first time began to think of my own awful 
condition. My companions were all, I supposed, drowned. 
How long it was up to this period from the boat’s capsizing 
I cannot exactly say: in such cases there is no time: but 
now I reflected that it was half past 6 p.m. just before the 
accident oceurred ; that the nearest land at the time was siz 
miles distant ; that it was dead low water, and the flood tide 
— oe the shore, making to the southward; therefore, 
should I ever reach the land, it would take me at least 
fifteen miles setting up with the flood before the ebb would 
assist me.” 

+ At this moment a rush horse-collar covered with old net- 
ting, (which had been used as one of the boat’s tenders, ) 
floated close to him, which he laid hold of, and getting his 
knife out he stripped it of the net-work, Pm § putting 
his left arm through it, was supported till he had cut the 
waistband of his petticoat-trousers, which then fell off: his 
striped frock, waistcoat, and neckcloth were also similarly 
got rid of, but he dared not try to free himself of his oiled 
trousers, drawers, or shirt, fearing that his legs might be- 
come entangled in the attempt: he, therefore, returned his 
knife into the pocket of his trousers, and put the collar over 
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his head, which, although it assisted in keeping him above 
water, retarded his swimming; and after a few moments’ 
thinking what was best to be done, he determined to aban- 
don it. He now, to his Hey rey perceived one of his 
messmates swimming ahead of him, but he did not hail 
him. The roaring of the hurricane was past; the eries of 
drowning men were no longer heard; and the moonbeams 
were casting their silvery light over the smooth surface of 
the deep, calm and silent as the grave, over which he floated, 
and into whieh he saw this last of his companions descend 
without a struggle or a cry, as he approached within twenty 
yards of him. Yes, he beheld the last of his brave crew 
die beside him ; and now he was alone in the cold, silent 
loneliness of the night, more awful than the strife of the 
elements which preceded: Perhaps at this time some- 
thing might warn him he, too, would soon be mingled with 
the dead. But if such thoughts did intrude, they were but 
for a moment ; and again his mental energies, joined with 
his lion heart and bodily prowess, cast away all fear, and he 
reckoned the remotest possible chances of deliverance. U 
to this time Winterton Light had served, instead of a land- 
mark, to direct his éoutse, but the tide had now carried him 
out of sight of it; and, in its stead, “a bright star stood 
over Where” his hopes of safety rested; With his eyes 
stedfastly fixed upon it, he continued swimming on, calcu- 
lating the time when the tide would turn, But his trials 
were not yet past. As if to prove the power of human for- 
titude, the sky became suddenly overclouded, and “ darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” He no longer knew his 
course, and he confessed for a moment that he was afraid; yet 
he felt that “ fear is but the betraying of the succours which 
reason offereth,” and that which roused him to further 
exertion would have sealed the fate of almost any other 
human being—a sudden short cracking peal of thunder 
burst in stunning loudness just over his head, and the forked 
and flashing lightning at brief intervals threw its vivid fires 
around him. This, too, passed away, and left the waves 
once more calm and unruffiled. The moon, nearly full, 
again threw a more brilliant light upon the bosom of the 
sea, which the storm had gone over without waking from 
its slumbers. His next effort was to free himself from his 
heavy laced boots, which greatly incumbered_him, and in 
which he succeeded by the aid of his knife. He now saw 
Lowestoft High Lighthouse, and could occasionally discern 
the tops of the cliffs beyond Gorlestone, on the Suffolk 
coast. 

The swell of the sea drove him over the Cross Sand 
Bridge, and he then got sight of a Buoy, which, although 
it told him his exact position, as he says, “took him rather 
a-back” as he had hoped he was nearer the shore. It 

roved to be the chequered buoy of St. Nicholes Gatt, oft 
Vermouth, and opposite his own door, but distant from the 
land four miles. 

And now again he held counsel with himself, and the 
energies of his mind seem almost superhuman : he had been 
five hours in the water, and here was something to hold on 
by ; he could even have got upon the buoy, and some vessel 
might come near to pick him up; and the question was, 
could he hold out four miles? But ashe says, “I knew the 
night air would soon finish me, and had I stayed but a few 
minutes upon it, and then altered my mind, how did I 
know that my limbs would again resume their office?’ He 
found the tide was broken, it did not run so strong, so he 
abandoned the buoy, and steered for the land, towards which, 
with the wind from the eastward, he found he was now fast 
approaching. The last trial of his fortitude was now at 
hand, for which he was totally unprepared, and which he 
considers (sailors being not a little superstitious) the most 
difficult of any he had to combat. Soon after he left the buoy, 
he heard just above his head a sort of whizzing sound, which 
his imagination conjured into the mga to the “ rushing 
of a mighty wind,” and close to his ear there followed a 
smart splash in the water, and a sudden shriek that went 
through him, The fact was, a large gray gull, mistaking 
him for a corpse, had made a dash at him, and its loud dis- 
cordant scream in a moment brought a countless number ot 
these formidable birds together; preperes to eontest for 
and share the spoil. These large and powerful foes he had 
now to seare from their intended prey, and by shouting and 
splashing with his hands and feet, in a few minutes they 
vanished from sight and hearing. 

He now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, but a great 
way off, and to get within hail of her he must swim over 
Corton Sands, the breakers at this time showing their angry 
white crests. As he approached, the wind suddenly 
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hanged, the consequence of which was that the swell of 
the sea met en all now again for his own description, 
«I got a great deal of water down my throat, which greatly 
weakened me, and I felt certain that, should this continue, 
it would soon be all over, and I prayed that the wind might 
change, or that God would take away my senses before I 
felt what it was to drown. In less time than I am telling 
you, I had driven over the sands into smooth water, the 
wind and swell came again from the eastward, and my 
strength returned to me as fresh as in the beginning.” 

He now felt assured that he could reach the shore, but he 
considered it would be better to get within hail of the brig, 
some distance to the southward of him, and the most diffi- 
cult task of the two, as the ebb tide was now running, 
which, although it carried him towards the land, set to the 
northward; and to gain the object of his choice would re- 

uire much greater exertion. “If,” said Brock, “I gained 
the shore, could I get out of the surf, which at this time 
was heavy on the beach? and supposing I succeeded in this 
point, should I be able to walk, climb the cliffs, and get to 
a house? if not, there was little chance of life remaining 
long in me: but if I could make myself heard on board the 
brig, then I should secure immediate assistance. I got 
within two hundred yards of her, the nearest possible 
approach, and summoning all my strength, I sang out as 
wa as if I had been on shore.” 

His cry was heard, and answered from the deck, a boat 
was instantly lowered, and at half past one, a.m., having 
swam seven hours in an October night, he was safe on board 
the brig Betsy, of Sunderland, coal laden, at anchor in Cor- 
ton Roads, fourteen miles from the spot where the boat was 
capsized. The captain’s name was CurRisTIAN. 

Once safe on board he fainted, and continued insensible 
for some time. All that humanity could suggest was done 
for him by Christian and his crew: they no spirits on 
board, but they had bottled ale, which they made warm, 
and by placing Brock before a good fire, rubbing him dry, 
and putting him in hot blankets, he was at length with 
great difficulty enabled to get a little of the ale down his 
throat; but it caused excruciating pain, as his throat was in 
a state of high inflammation from breathing so long the 
saline particles of sea and air, and it was now swollen very 
much, and he feared he should be suffocated. He, however, 
after a little time, fell into a sleep, which refreshed and 
strengthened him, but he awoke to intense bodily suffering. 
Round his neck and chest he was perfectly faved ; the 
soles of his feet, his hands, and his stri were also 
equally excoriated. In this state, at about nine a.m., the 
brig getting under weigh with the tide, he was put on shore 
at Lowestoft in Suffolk. 

Being now safely housed under the roof ofa relative, with 
good nursing and medical assistance, in five days from the 
time of the accident, with a firm step he walked back to 
Yarmouth, to confirm the wonderful rumours circulated 
respecting him, and to receive the congratulations of his 
friends and kindred, The knife, which he considers as a 
great means of his being saved, is preserved with great 
care, and in all probability will be shown a century hence 
by the descendants of this man. It is a common horn- 
handled knife, having one blade about five inches long. A 
piece of silver is now rivetted on and covers one side, on 
which is the following inscription, giving the names of the 
crew of the yawl when she upset:—* Brown, Emmerson, 
Smith, Bray, Budds, Fenn, Rushmere, Boult:—Brock, 
aided by this knife, was saved, after being 74 hours in the 
sea, 6th Oct. 1835.” 

“Zt was a curious thing,” said Brock, “that I had been 
without a knife for some time, and only purchased this 
two days before it became so useful to me; and having to 
make some boat tholes it was as sharp as a razor.” 

I know not what phrenologists might say to Brock’s 
head, but I fancied whilst studying his very handsome face 
and expression of countenance, that there I could see his 
heart. His bodily proportions, excepting height, are Hercu- 
lean,—standing only 5ft. 5in. high; his weight, without 
any protuberance of body, is 14st.; his age, at the time 
spoken of, 31; his manners are quiet, yet communicative ; 
and he tells his tale untainted by bombast. In the honest 
manliness of his heart, he thus addressed me just before 
parting :—“ I always considered Emmerson a better swim- 
mer than myself; but, poor fellow! he did not hold out 
long. I ought to be a good-living chap, for three times 
have I been saved by swimming. What I did on this night, 
I know I could not have done of myself: I never asked for 
anything but it was given me.” 





One trait more, which he did: mot tell me, A very good 
subscription was made for the widows and children of 
Brock’s unfortunate companions, and a fund being esta- 
blished for their relief, the surplus was offered to him. This 
was his answer : “I am obliged to you, Gentlemen ; but, thank 
God! I can still get my own living as well as ever, and I 
could not spend the money that was given to the fatherless 
and the widow.” —A WanpDeERER. 


(Abridged from the Sporting Magazine.] 





MECHANICAL PUZZLES. II. 


Wuicu 1s Heavier, A Pounp or LEAD oR A 
Pounp oF Cork? 


Tue statement of the above question may appear to 
be ridiculous; yet it will be seen that an inquiry into 
the principles necessary to a solution of the problem, 
leads to results not unworthy of our notice. 

We cannot begin the inquiry without fixing definitely 
the meaning attached to the term “ weight.” What 
is weight? Is it an invariable property belonging to 
certain bodies at all times and places, or is it variable ? 
We are accustomed to think that a “ pound weight,” is, 
and must be at all times, neither more nor less than a 
pound; but this opinion requires modification. Weight 
is the manifestation or the measure of gravity; it is one 
of the means whereby this universal principle is brought 
home to our perception. If we had a cubical vessel capa- 
ble of containing a cubic foot of water, we should say 
that it weighed about a thousand ounces; by which is 
meant that the body of water presses downwards, or gra- 
vitates, with a power of one thousand ounces. But this 
relates only to the effect observable at the surface of the 
earth. Gravity decreases in power as we recede from 
the centre of the earth, the power diminishing as the 
square of the distance increases; so that on the top of a 
mountain four miles high, the bulk of water would actu- 
ally weigh less, that is, would press downwards with less 
force, than at the earth’s surface. It is true that in 
practice we should not observe this diminution, since the 
scales, or steelyard, or other instrument of measurement 
would experience a similar change: but, although we 
might not be able to determine it, the cube of water 
would really press downward, or gravitate, or weigh less 
than before. It is also a fact, not less singular, that the 
cube of water would weigh less at the equator than at 
the pole; because, at the equator, the whirling motion 
arising from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis, 
gives a centrifugal power which tends to counteract, in 
some degree, the force of gravitation: gravity tends to 
draw the cube towards the centre of the earth, centrifu- 
gal force gives a tendency at right angles to that direction; 
and the latter partially neutralizes the former, whereby 
the weight is practically lessened. 

It is thus seen that there are two principles always 
in operation whereby a *‘ pound” may become more or 
less than a pound; and we may next notice another dis- 
turbing force. The earth, and all which is on the earth is 
enveloped in air,—a fluid very light and subtle, but still 
capable of exerting considerable pressure. If the cube 
of water were suspended at some distance from the sur- 
face of the earth, and then let fall, it would encounter a 
certain degree of resistance from the air beneath it, a 
resistance sufficient to influence in some degree the velo- 
city of the descent. But if the cube were in vacuo, no 
such impediment would exist. Here is the rationale of 
the “ guinea and feather” experiment, so often performed 
by scientific lecturers, wherein it is shown that all bodies 
fall to the earth with the same velocity, when alike free 
from opposing media. In practice we know that a 
guinea or any other hard body, if let fall from a given 
height would reach the ground sooner than a cork, a 
feather, or any other light body, let fall through an equal 
height; and the object of the experiment just alluded to 
is to show that the difference is due wholly to the re- 
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sistance of the air,—a resistance more successfully over- 
come by the heavy body than by the light one. 

This effect of the air in obstructing the descent of 
solid bodies, leads to the consideration of the very cu- 
rious problem indicated at the head of this article. 
There is a law in hydrostatics, that when a body is 
suspended in any fluid, it loses such a portion of 
its weight as is equal to the weight of a quantity of 
that fluid equal to the bulk of the body; there is an 
upward pressure caused by the fluid counteracting, in 
some degree, the downward pressure arising from gravi- 
tation. This law is equally true, whether the fluid be 
air or water. Let us then suppose that we have a cube 
of lead, and a larger cube of cork, each of which, when 
weighed accurately in vacuo, is found to be exactly a 
pound. Then let us weigh them again in air, and con- 
sider the result. The cube of lead will displace, or 
will be lessened in weight by, a mass of air equal to 
the bulk of the cube; and so will the cube of cork; but 
as the latter is much larger than the former, so will the 
diminution be more striking. In fact, the cube of cork 
will now. weigh Jess than the cube of lead. 

If this then be the effect when the cubes are weighed in 
vacuo, what will be the effect if we first make the cubes 
equal when weighed in air, as in ordinary circumstances ? 
Let us quit the supposition of the cubes, and assume that 
we have a leaden weight of one pound, with which we 
wish to weigh a pound of cork. When this is accurately 
effected, it is capable of proof that we have, in reality, a 
greater weight or quantity of cork than of lead; because, 
although the cork has been diminished in weight by the 
surrounding air, to a greater degree than the lead, yet 
the two appear of equal weights. If the lead and the 
cork weigh equally in vacuo, the lead will be heavier than 
the cork in the open air; if they weigh equal in the 
open air, then the cork will be heavier than the lead 
in vacuo; and as the weight in vacuo is the true test, we 
arrive at this curious result:—that the purchaser of the 
cork, when apparently buying exactly a pound, receives 
in reality more than a pound. In practice, the difference 
is so minute as to be unworthy of notice for commercial 
purposes; but.in theory it is a pleasing exemplification of 
natural laws combining to produce an unexpected result. - 

It is also capable of demonstration that a body weighs 
more in summer than in winter. As the air is dilated 
by summer heat, a given bulk of it weighs less than in 
winter; consequently, a body suspended in the air expe- 
riences a smaller amount of resistance. But this dimi- 
nution does not act in the same degree upon bodies of 
different density. Ifa mass of lead and a mass of cork 
be exactly equal in weight when weighed in heavy air, 
a rarefaction of the air affects the resistance to the cork 
more than the resistance to the lead, on account of the 
larger surface of the cork. It follows from these princil 
ples, that a body not only weighs a fraction heavier in 
summer than in winter, but that two bodies, which 
weigh equal in cold weather, would not weigh equal in 
hot weather. In this case, as in the former, the difference 
disappears in practice, and is not regarded in commer- 
cial dealings. Montucla places the question on a right 
basis in the following remarks: 

It would be attended with advantage to mang y gold in 
summer, and sell it in winter; or to purc it in a hot 
place, and to sell it in acold place. For gold is generally 
weighed with copper or brass weights, which in summer 
lose less of their absolute weight than they do in winter: 
hence it follows that in summer they weigh more. By 
these means therefore, a larger quantity of gold will be ob- 
tained in summer than in winter; consequently by selling 
it in winter the buyer will get less. In purchasing diamonds, 
a contrary method ought to be pursued; because they are 
weighed with copper weights, which are specifically heavier. 
If a weight of copper, then, be in equilibrio with a weight 
of diamonds, in air of a mean temperature; on transporting 
them into cold air, the copper will preponderate ; and the 
contrary will be the case when they are transported 
into warmer air, Diamonds, therefore, ought to be pur- 
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chased in cold air, or in winter, and to be sold in summer, or 
in warm air, The difference in both cases is, however, so 
small, that it would be a poor speculation to purchase 
diamonds in winter, with a view to selling them in summer, 
or to buy gold in summer in order to dispose of it in winter. 
But the spirit of the mathematics is capable of showing and 
en. the difference; and though this phenomenon 
may be of little use in traffic, it is nevertheless a physical 
and a mathematical truth. 

The reader, then, would not be so much in error as 
might generally be supposed, if he were to assert that 
“a pound of cork is heavier than a pound of lead.” 

If we vary the terms of the question, and ask “ which 
is heavier, a pound of gold or a pound of lead?” the 
answer would be a pound of lead, because lead is weighed 
by avoirdupois weight, and gold by troy weight. The 
troy pound contain twelve ounces—the avoirdupois 
sixteen ounces. The avoirdupois ounce is less than the 
troy ounce in the proportion of 175 to 192; but the 
avoirdupois pound is greater than the troy pound, in the 
proportion of 175 to 144. Therefore, 175 ounces tro 
are equal to 192 ounces avoirdupois; and 175 poun 
troy are equal to 144 pounds avoirdupois. 








THE FOLLY AND IMPIETY OF NEEDLESS OATHS. 


Hanst thou, my gentle Reader, seen 

A full-grown man, of warlike mien, 

Unsheath his sword, with angry frown, 

To hew a little feather down; 

Or draw his bag of guineas forth, 

To buy an apple, nothing worth, 

Thou’ d’st call it folly, lost, forlorn, 

Which e’en a child might laugh to scorn! 
How many witless folks we meet, 

‘Who show such folly in the street ; 

Some, too, amongst the great and gay, 

Who think to strengthen what they say 

By drawing on their stock of words, 

For every Oath the tongue affords. 
What! was the power of language given 

To tamper with the things of heaven? 

To toss about (O sin and shame!) 

Gop’s incommunicable name ; 

And, by a foul perversion, join 

Heaven’s solemn seal with devils’ coin! 

‘What! shall an oath, like purest gold, 

Of worth too precious to be told, 

At once so weighty and so rare, 

Be pledged on trifles light as air? 

No, Reason says, Thou shalt not swear. 

_ But, there’s a higher sentence still ; 

Respect thou then th’ Almighty’s will, 

‘Who, in His sacred Book*, has taught 

The rule of every word and thought ; 

Unfolding to the sons of clay 

The judgment of that dreadful day, 

‘When Swearers will too late discern 

The truth they now refuse to learn, 

And they must strict account afford 

Of every wicked, idle word! M. 


* See Exodus xx. 7; Mat. v. 34—37; Matt. xii. 36, 37. 
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